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ABSTRACT 

The present study was conceived as a means of 
gathering basic data on current prer and post- ret irement activities 
in Metropolitan Chicago, Further, the research was designed to 
reflect the attitude of the area's business and industrial community 
toward such programming. Planned in mid-1969, the study was begun 
officially with the distribution in October of an initial survey 
questionnaire (Appendix B) ; distribution of the second research 
instrument (Appendix C) began in November. Receipt of returns from 
the two research phases was completed in early 1970. Detailed 
presentation of survey data is included as Appendix A- The high 
response to each survey mailing (more than 40% and 87%, respectively) 
is an indication of the project's success. A typical program is less 
than 10 years old; is conducted by the personnei department; has 
little direct involvement from labor representatives; and is 
participated in on a voluntary basis by a majority of eraployees. Few 
firms have full-time or even part-time retirement counselors. The 
second section of the study, using a volunteer sample, involved an 
effort to document reasons why retirement programs were not offered 
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Twenty million Americans, 13,000 of whom are over 100, are 
now age 65 or older with a net increase of 820 individuals 
per day.^ Annually, more than 300,000 persons enter this group 
and what has become the age of retirement. The average person 
can expect to live 14 to 16 1/2 years after retirement at age 65 

People are living longer today than in generations past. 

While the practice of compulsory retirement itself raises 
serious questions, retirement at age 65 is a firmly estab- 
lished common practice with earlier retirement becoming In- 
creasingly more common. 

Are retiring persons -- either on their own initiative or 
as a result of stimulation from their employers -- making 
preparations for their later years? Are employees -- suf- 
ficiently in advance nf their actual retirement date -- giv- 
ing serious consideration to such matters as financial plan- 
ning, physical and mental health, use of leisure time, fam- 
ily relationships, legal problems and living arrangements? 

Most people would agree that these are important considera- 
tions during the middle forty or fifty years of a person's 
life. Are they less important during the retirement years? 

In fact, it can be argued that income, health, time, housing 
and interpersonal relationships are of greater Importance 
after a person retires. 

T\ Herman BT Brotman, "Useful Facts #15," National Popula- 
tion Trends as of July 1, 1966, Administration on Aging, 

U . 3 . Dept . of Heal th , Educati on & Welfare, January 1967. 
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Retirement can be a positive and meaningful experience 
product! ve, fulfilling, a Golden Age in every sense. One 
retired person has remarked, "The rest of your life can be 
the best of your life." 



However, too often retirement is a time of poverty, useless- 
ness and loneliness. Many retirees withdraw from life 
handicapped by fear, worry and ignorance. In an August 
1969 statement to the Subcommittee on Retirement and the In- 
dividual, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, then con- 
ducting hearings on the question of "The Federal Role in En- 
couraging Pre-Retirement Training and New Work-Lifetime Pat- 
terns," Robert J. Ahrens, Director of the Division for Senior 
Citizens of the Chicago Department of Human Resources, re- 
marked; 



For most people retirement is not a Golden Age and 
for all too many it is life at the meanest survival 
stage with government trying when it does to find 
ways of funding partial answers to desperate prob- 
lems of older people who have been made unproductive. 
The whole thing does not make sense. 

To live, said Justice Holmes, is to function. These 
people have been left without function in terms of 
our society's present priorities and its concepts 
of education, work, and leisure. We think the pri- 
orities need to be re-ordered and the concepts re- 
thought. 



We do not believe that another generation of older 
Americans will accept life in a free society on these 
terms . 



The person about to retire too often sees the retirement years 
as a frightening experience, potentially confusing and self- 
destructive. In his address at the "Time for Living" Con - 
fjrence on Planning and Preparation for Retirement (Chicago, 
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1959), Thomas Collins, then author of "The Golden Years" 

column of the Chicago Daily News , stated: 

People in our time simply do not know how to 
rati re . 

This, it seems to me, might be the most Impor- 
tant of all things for you to ponder. People 
do not know how to retire . And their ignorance 
Ts all w rapped up Tn p rTd e and ego. They will 
look you squarely in the eyes and lie to you 
about it until sundown. They will tell you 
they don't need any help ... that they have 
things all worked out ... that they're going 
to have a wonderful time ... that they've got 
it made. 

Then they will walk proudly away, until they 
round the first corner. And at that point they 
will slouch, and shuffle home to nothing. 

For people such as you who would help those fac- 
ing retirement I suggest that you start from 
the premise that virtually nobody knows how to 
retire - and that virtually nobody will admit it. 

What, from that premise on, can you do? 



The need for proper and adequate preparation for retirement 
should be obvious. If what has been previously stated or 
implied is not sufficiently compelling, additional reasons 
canbenoted: 

1. It is logical to prepare for retirement. Consider 

the havoc that would result - personally and corporately 
- if key aspects of life were left only to impulse re- 
sponse; 

2. It is consistent to plan for the retirement years. 

Aging is all of' life. We understand why other segments 
of the aging spectrum - i.e. the childhood, education 
and employment years - should be carefully planned. 

The same careful planning should be given also to the 
retirement years - rapidly becoming one-third of the life 
span ; 

3. Retirement Is a matter of vocati on as is education, 
parenthood, marriage, and empToym¥n t . It may be old 
fashioned but none-the-1 ess true that what is worth 
doing is worth doing well; and, 
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4. Retirement is a matter of responsible commLt - 
ment to the community, as well as to those 
with whom one is 1 nterpersonal ly related and 
to one's self as an Individual. 

Preparation for retirement is a community responsibility 
rather than a singular institutional responsibility. As 
such, retirement planning should involve the best interests 
and efforts of business and industry, government, religious 
organizations, schools, families, and the individual himself. 

Since much of a person's life is related to employment and 
since the major part, if not all, of a person's retirement 
income is inseparably related to his employment, the em- 
ployer has a particular responsibility in pre-ret i remen t 
and Ideally in post-retirement programming. 
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Pre-reti rement and post-reti rement programs are not without 
benefit to the employer. Testimony from top executives 
given during a 1964 survey^ of larger Chicago employers in- 
dicated that such programs: 

1. Increase production of older employees be- 
cause of increased loyalty to the company, 
desire of the employee to reach retirement 
goals and relief of "tensions"', 

2. Improve morale of both those directly in- 
volved and other employeesj 

3. Improve public relations and company image, 
both among employees and in their spheres 
of infl uence; and, 

4. Add esprit de corps with the current staff, 
particularly during the five-year period be- 
fore retirement. 



Y', Arthur R. Weed, "Preparing Workers for Retirement" (a 
Chicago area survey), Mayor's Commission for Senior 
Citizens, Chicago, October 1964. 
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One executive reported: "A retired employee who is en- 

joying his reti rement years is a living advertisement for 
his employers. A contented reti red worker is likely to 
remember with pleasure his years at work and to speak 
well of the company to his younger friends and neighbors. 
Another added, "Our studies showed to our satisfaction 
that retirement planning pays -- both for the company and 
for the employee." 



In approved practices in retirement preparation, it is the 
employer's role (1) to guide the employee in planning his 
own retirement, (2) to stimulate positive thinking about prep- 
aration for retirement and retirement per se, (3) to serve as 
a resource in disseminating factual information pertinent 
to successful retirement, (4) to motivate the employee to plan 
early for retirement and (5) to aid employees in achieving an 
over-all successful retirement life. 

Basic problems in retirement education and planning involve 
attitudinal, social and economic stigmas attached t,o the ex- 
pression "retirement," barriers between labor and management, 
unwillingness on the part of the employer and the employee to 
recognize the importance of personal, long-range planning and 
the over-all newness of such a field with critical implications 
for change and Improvement. 

In one of a series of pre-retirement program bulletins pub- 
lished by the Division for Seriior Citizens, Arthur R. Weed, 
Consultant on Retirement, has stated "It is true that not 
^ everyone will need help in planning for retirement. No one 

ERIC 
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can tell an employee exactly how to retire, but nearly 
everyone can profit from suggestions."^ 

All those knowledgeable in the field of retirement prepara- 
tion agree on its importance. Yet, too often, in our ex- 
perience, the responsibility for guiding and assisting em- 
ployees in planning for their retirement is essentially for- 
gotten except for management's token efforts. Retirement 
planning is an educational process. While the employee has 
responsibility for participating in that process, the em- 
ployer has responsi bi 1 i ty for establishment and super- 
vision in order that the process may become a reality. 

In a company publication, William L. Johnson, former Indus- 
trial Relations Vice President of the Bell Se Howell Company, 
indicated that while the benefits Bell & Howell derive from 
their pre-retirement program are not tangible, he is con- 
vinced that they are real, and further stated: 

We feel that our employees deserve as much guid- 
ance as we can give them at reti renien t. After 
all, they've spent most of their lives training 
and working toward the jobs they now have to 
leave. Usually, they've been with us several 
years; you can't pay for loyalty like that with 
just a check and a pat on the back.^ 



" P re - Re t i r erne n t Pro g r ams , " Report Number 10, Mayor's 
Commission for Senior Citizens, City of Chicago, 1967. 



4. "Pension Plans Don't Cover Everything," Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, February 1956. 
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SUMMARY 



The Division for Senior Citizens of the City of Chicago's 
Department of Human Resources, with thirteen years of experience 
in the field of retirement planning, has conducted three retire- 
ment planning surveys - in 1959, 1964 and one begun in 1969. 

The 1959 survey of 17,500 organizations preceded a Chicago 
conference on preparation for retirement. In 1964, the 
Division surveyed pre-retirement program activities among 75 
Chicago firms. 

In order to evaluate past performance, critique current acti- 
vities and plan properly for future programming, the Division 
began in 1969 a study of types and levels of pre and post- 
retirement programming conducted by major employers in Metro- 
politan Chicago. 



The present study was conceived as a means of gathering basic 
data on current pre and post-retirement activities in Metro- 
politan Chicago. Further, the research was designed to 
reflect the attitude of the area's business and industrial 
community toward such programming. Such data are essential 
to the Division in its continuing effort to provide consul- 
tation and technical assistance to Chicago employers. 




Planned in mid-1969, the study was begun officially with the 
distribution in October of an initial survey questionnaire 
(Appendix B). Distribution of the second research instrument 
(Appendix C) began in November. Receipt of returns from the 
two research phases was completed in early 1970. Following 
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tabulation and analysis of data from the returns, a first 
draft of the research report was submitted in September 1970. 

Detailed presentation of survey data is included as Appendix A. 
Where necessary, select data in summary form is interspersed 
throughout the text of the report. 

The high response to each survey mailing - more than forty 
percent and eighty-seven percent respectively -- is one 
indication of the project's success. More important, the 
excellent response reflects the positive attitude and sophis- 
tication in Chicago toward preparation for retirement, concern 
for employees after retirement and, we believe, the cooperative 
relationship with the Division for Senior Citizens. 

Employee population and retirement data measure the number of 

! 

Chicagoans presently benefitting from pre and post-retirement 
programming and provide encouragement to employers to offer 
such programs for their employees. 

The high percentage of firms with compulsory retirement policies ; 

s 

identified in this survey was expected. However, it was : 

encouraging to note the large number of employers permitting \ 

retirement on a voluntary basis. | 

! 

j 

No effort was made in this survey to determine any Increase or 

j 

decrease in compulsory retirement practices. Data from the j 

returns did support the contention that where retirement is | 

■s 

voluntary employees do tend to continue working beyond age i 

1 

sixty-five, the customary age for compulsory retirement. ! 

i 

I 

I 

I 
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For those firms presently offering retirement planning pro- 
grams, a typical program, as evidenced by the returns, is 
less than ten years old, conducted by the personnel depart- 
ment, has little direct involvement from labor representa- 
tives and witnesses participation (on a voluntary basis) from 
a majority of employees. Few firms have full or even part- 
time retirement counselors. Less than 30 percent make 
special efforts to encourage spouse attendance in pre-retire- 
ment programs. 

Most programs are scheduled on company time. This is seen as 
an added indication of interest in the employee. 

Although retirement planning programs , as offered by the 
employers, are intended for the 60 + age bracket, most employees 
are first contacted for pre-retirement planning in the last 
nine years of their careers. 

Individual counseling, in spite of considerable variance in 
size of employee popul ati ons , s the predominant technique. 
Although all employers average less than three individual 
Interviews with each employee, all employees had the potential 
benefit of at least five pre-reti rement contacts, when all 
techniques were considered together. 

While programs typically stressed financial preparation, con- 
siderable emphasis was placed upon use of time, health and 
legal matters . 

Special efforts to maintain contacts with retired employees 

Er|c 12 
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varied in proportion to the empl oyer's interest in p re -re tire- 
programming. Mailing newsletters, visitation programs, personal 
letters and events planned for or to include retirees were 
leading examples of such efforts. Most employers provided 
special services for their former employees. Among several 
possibilities, insurance, counseling and medical resources 
were most common. 



The second section of the study, using a volunteer sample, 
involved an effort to document reasons why retirement planning 
programs were not offered. A firm's willingness to assist 
with this additional research is another measure of interest 
in assisting employees in planning for their retirement. 



Participants indicated their "general" reasons for not offering 
a pre-retirement program and, where requested, ranked their 
responses as first, second and third "major" reasons. 



The majority of respondents cited "too few employees retiring" 
as either a reason or the major reason for no program. The 
rationale behind such responses did not always coincide with 
other data on employee population and the percentage of 
employees retiring each year. 



Frequently, employer attitude, necessarily not based on 
research or factual data, appears to be the real reason for 
the absence of a program. This is supported by the fact that 
"matter of priorities" was cited as the second major reason 
and as the third general reason. 
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However, other reasons cited and comments from respondents, 
as well as their participation in both Section I and 
Section II of the present study, indicate definite changes in 
the attitude of management toward the Inclusion of retirement 
preparation programs in corporate planning. 
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TH E SURVEY 



With attention focused upon Metro ool 1 tan Chicago's more than 
thirteen hundred major^ employers, this project was designed 
to enable the Division for Senior Citizens to (1) have a better 
understanding of the attitudes of employers toward preparation 
for retirement and actual retirement, (2) structure activities 
to meet more adequately the needs of employers and employees 
alike and (3) suggest remedial measures in behalf of those 
al ready reti red . 



Objectives of the study were: 

1. To measure, on the basis of objective answers: 

a. Growth in scope and depth of programs conducted 
by our clientele^, 

b. Programming differences between clients and non- 
clients, 

c. Differences in programming which may be attributed 
to type of firm, number of employees, etc., 

d. Existing programs against the criteria for a 
good program as stated by the Division^, 



T~ Major employer, as used in this survey and report, is a firm 
with 250 or more employees, so defined by the Chicago Assn, 
of Commerce and Industry, in its publication "Metropolitan 
Chicago Major Employers," 1968. 

2. Client is defined as a firm with whom the Division has had 
some prior degree of program consultation and technical 
assistance experience. 

3. "A Report on the Pre-Retl rement Programs of the Division," 
Division for Senior Citizens, Department of Human Resources, 
City of Chicago, 1969, pages 24-25 (prepared at the request 
of the U.S, Senate Spectal Committee on Aging). 
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2 . To investigate reasons why retirement planning pro- 
grams have not been offered previouslyi and, 

3. To prepare a report on types and levels of post- 
retirement contacts between employers and their 
retired employees. 



The survey was divided into two sections: (1) a study of 

types and levels of pre and post-reti remiint programs and (2) 
a study of reasons why retirement planning programs were 
not offered. 

SECTION I - PRE AND POST R E TIREM ENT P ROGRAMS 
Pa rticipants 

Thirteen hundred and one organizations^ were asked to parti- 
cipate in Section I of the survey. Two hundred and fifty-two 
of these were present clients with the remainder representing 
organizations with whom we had had no previous experience. 



The total number of participants (Table 1) included 744 
manufacturing and 557 non-manufacturing concerns. Of the clients 
participating, 194 are manuf acturers and 58 non-manufacturers ; 



4. The total number of organizations listed in "Metropolitan 
Chicago Major Employers," Chicago Assn, of Commerce and 
Industry, 1968. 
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among non-clients 550 are manufacturers and 499 non-manu- 
facturers . 

Following the pattern of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry's publicationj the manufacturing concerns were 
classified further according to three types - fi rms with 1000 
employees and over, firms with 500 to 1000 employees, and 
firms with 250 to 500 employees. Non -manufacturers involve 
only one category - firms with 250 employees and over. These 
classifications are used throughout the report. Participants 
within each of these subgroups are noted in Table 1. 

Procedure 

A questionnaire (Appendix B) was sent to each participating 
organization with a request for (1) general background infor- 
mation, (2) a brief description of its pre-retirement plan- 
ning program or indication of the lack of such a program and 
(3) a report on the level of post-reti rement contacts with 
the organization's retired employees. 

Resul ts 

Results of the Section I survey are summarized in Table 3. 

Of the total sample, 523 firms (40.2%) responded to this 
inquiry for Information (Table 2), Analysis of the sample 
shows the following: 
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Number of participants 

Number of responses 

Perceiitage of responses 

Number of employees in respondent group 

Average number employees retiring each year 

Firms with pre and pos t -ret 1 rement programs 

Firms with pre-retirement programs 

Firms interested in establishing programs 

Firms with post-reti rement programs 



1 . 212,011 

15,737 



1301 

523 

40.2 



113 
131 
1 54 
321 



Compared to the results of a similar survey® made more than 
ten years ago by the Division, then the rMayor's Commission 
for Senior Citizens, the response to the present effort was 
outstanding. In 1959, preparatory to a conference on plan- 
ning and preparation for retirement, questionnaires were 
mailed to more than 17,500 organizations in the Chicago area. 
Six hundred and twenty organizations (3.51) responded, includ- 
ing businesses, churches, unions and social agencies. This 
significant increase in the response percentage over that of 
1959 is interpreted as one measure of increased interest in 
retirement planning programming. 

The 523 total respondents in the present survey represent a 
combined employee population of 1,212,011 and a combined 
average total of 16,737 employees retiring each year. 

One hundred and thirteen firms reported offering both pre and 
post-retirement programs j 131 firms offered pre-reti rement 
planning programs? 154 firms indicated some degree of interest 

5^ "Memorandum to Participants - 'Time for Living' - A 

Conference on Planning and Preparation for Retirement," 
Mayor s Commission for Senior Citizens, Chicago, 

September 1959. 
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in establishing pre-retirement planning programs; and a 
total of 321 firms were involved in some type of post- 
retirement programming (Table 3). 

I nformati on 

Each participant was asked to indicate the total employee 
population and the average number of employees retiring 
each year. The combined totals for all respondents are 
noted on Table 3. 

When respondents did not indicate their total employee popu- 
lation, the minimum number for that particular category - 
i.e. 1000, 500 or 250 employees - was used in order to 
arrive at a total employee population force. 

When respondents did not indicate an average number of employees 
retiring each year, the statistical procedure was more compli- 
cated. The total employee population (as reported) was divided 
into the total average number of employees retiring each year 
(as reported) in order to arrive at a percentage of employees 
retiring annually. This figure was then applied to the 
employee population of firms not reporting retirement information 
in order to derive a comprehensive estimate of the population 
entering retirement annually. 
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A comparison of employee populations, the average number of 
employees retiring each year, and calculated "retirement" 
percentage is shown in Table 4. 
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Tables 4 and 5 show employee populations, average number of 
employees retiring annually and the percentage of employees 
retiring. Comparisons were made between manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing sub-groups and between firms presently 
offering a retirement planning program, firms interested in 



establishing a program, and 


firms not 


i nteres ted 


i n e s t a b - 


lishing programs. The data 


are summarized as follows; 






Non 


A1 1 i 




Mfa^ 


Mfg. 


Respondents ! 


Firms presently 






i 


offering programs 








Response 


70 


6 1 


131 i 


No. of employees 


325,267 


1 82.050 


507,317 i 


No. retiring annually 


3,472 


2,439 


5,911 


% retiring annually 


1 .067 


1 . 34 


1.165 j 


Firms interested in 








establishing programs 








Response 


87 


67 


1 54 i 


No . of employees 


202,692 


190,840 


393,532 i 


No, retiring annually 


2,795 


2,750 


5,545 j 


% retiring annually 


1 .379 


1 .441 


1.409 ! 


Firms not interested 






5 

1 


in establishing programs 








Response 


154 


84 


239 i 


No. of employees 


206,939 


104,223 


311,162 1 


No. retiring annually 


2,307 


1 ,974 


4,281 1 


% retiring annually 


1.115 


1 . 894 


1 . 376 



Analysis of the data shows that the percentage of employees 



retiring annually is higher for non-manuf' ctuners than for j 

1 

manufacturers. The difference is greatest among firms indi- | 

I 

eating no interest in establishing pre-retirement planning | 

programs, 

20 



Among all the respondents, firms presently offering pre- 
retirement programs constitute the largest employee popu- 
lation group (507,317) and have the highest number, though 
not percentage, of employees retiring each year (5,911), 

The projected retirement "percentage" is significant as a 
positive argument for encouraging retirement planning 
programs. Among reasons cited (these are reported and 
expanded in Section II) for not offering programs are that 
the firms have too few employees retiring or are too small. 
Our experience, of which this research is supportive, 
has been that such reasons generally involve manage- 
ment attitude or priorities rather than hard data. 

The number of employees retiring annually may be either small 
or large. However, size need not be a deterring factor to a 
program. Instead, size might be a determining factor as to 
what type of program should be offered. 

Compulsory and non -compul sory retirement 

All participants were asked to respond to three questions con 
cerning their retirement policy: 

"Is retirement compulsory at your firm?" 

"If yes, compulsory at what age?" 

"If no, what is the average age at which an employee 
retires?" 
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The responses to these three questions are summarized in 
Tables 6 through 18. Comparisons were made for each of the 
three sub-groups - those offering programs (Tables 7-9), those 
interested in establishing programs (Tables 10-12), and those 
not Interested in establishing programs (Tables 13-15). 

Tables 16-18 report a composite comparison for all respondents. 

Of the firms providing data (summarized below) on their 
universal (applicable to all employees) retirement 
policies, compulsory retirement occurs much more frequently 
among organizations presently conducting retirement prepara- 
tion programs, with the frequency decreasing as the reported 
interest in such programs decreases (Table 6). 

COMPULSORY NON-CQMPULSORY 

Firms with pre-reti rement 



programs 


92 


28 


Firms interested in 
establishing programs 


83 


62 


Firms not interested in 
establishing programs 


85 


83 


TOTAL RESPONDENTS 


260 


1 73 



The significance in the relationship between Interest in 
pre-reti rement planning programs and compulsory retirement 
is not fully known. It may indicate a desire on the 
part of the employer to make forced retirement more pala- 
table through the introduction of a retirement planning 
program , 
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Among manufacturers, 75.8% of firms with programs, 57.5% of 
firms having interest in establishing programs and 54.1% 
of firms indicating no interest in establishing programs 
reported having compulsory retirement. 

Most non-manufacturers with compulsory retirement followed 
generally the same percentage pattern as shown for manu- 
facturers, i.e. 77.6% for firms with programs and 56.9% 
for firms with interest in programs. The one exception 
occurred among non-manufacturers with no interest in estab- 
lishing programs where only 44.1% indicated compulsory 
ret i rement . 



Sixty percent of all respondents furnishing retirement data 
reported compulsory retirement, 60.6% for manufacturers and 
59.3% for non-manufacturers. The difference between the two 
seems negl i gi bl e . 
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Sixty-five was cited most frequently (198 times) as the age 
of compulsory retirement for most employees. On the other 
hand, it was surprising to note that 32 firms (14,4%) reported 



compulsory retirement 


at an 


age higher 


than 65. 
A1 1 


Retirement com- 
pulsory at age: 


Mfg. 


Non-Mf g . 


Res pondents 


70 


9 


8 


1 7 


69 




1 


1 


68 


7 


2 


9 


67 


3 




-3 


66 


1 


1 


2 


65 


115 


83 


198 



Age 70 (17 times) and age 68 (9 times) were cited most frequently 
as exceptions to the compulsory retirement at age 65 "rule". 
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These exceptions occurred somewhat more often among manu- 
facturers than non-manufacturers (20 and 12 times respec- 
ti vely ) . 



No attempt was made to determine if firms were changing the time 
of compulsory retirement closer to age 65 or altering retire- 
ment policies away from compulsory retirement altogether. 



Where compulsory retirement applied to certain employees 
and not to others. In every Instance reported it applied to 
salaried employees, I.e. management. 

Among respondents reporting non-compul sory retirement policies 
applicable to all employees and indicating an average age for 
such voluntary retirement, a wide variation (from age 59 
to age 80) was indicated. 






Ave rage age at vol 
untary retirement: 
~76 an d over 
71 - 75 
66 - 70 
65 

60 - 64 
59 and under 



Mfg. Mfg 



1 

29 

36 



3 
24 
32 

4 
1 



Respondents 

1 

3 

53 

68 

13 

1 



Age sixty-five (48. 9K) was cited most frequently. As with 
the exceptions noted in connection with compulsory retire- 
ment, 68 and 70 were the next most frequent ages indicated 
for non-compulsory retirement. 
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On the basis of the data obtained from all respondents, it 
can be stated clearly that where retirement is voluntary 
(40% of the firms reporting information) employees definitely 
tend to retire at an age older than sixty-five. 

PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 

In the second part of the Section I survey que.stionnai re , 
those firms presently offering preparation for retirement 
programs were asked a series of questions designed to gather 
basic data and treat in greater detail program technique, sub- 
ject matter, materials used, experience gained, particular 
problems, etc. 



History of Programs 

Questi on - "How long have you had this program?" 

Age of programs (length of time in operation) varied from 



those in existence for more than thirty years (4 programs) to 



those begun in the last one to three years (28 programs) (Table 19) 



Age of Programs: 
26 - 30+ years 
21 - 25 " 

16-20 
11-15 
6-10 " 
1-5 



Non- 
Mf q . Mf g . 



A1 1 

Respondents 



3 3 6 

5 4 9 

3 4 7 



10 


12 


22 


20 


17 


37 


25 


17 


42 



In terms of program age, the greatest concentration (42 



programs) occurs in the 1 to 5 year old range, followed 



closely by 37 programs 6 to 10 years old (Table 20). 
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It ts significant to note that of the firins providing 
such i n f orina t i 0 n j 77.1% report programs as having begun in 
the last fifteen years. It may be fair to attribute some 
measure of this growth to the influence of the Division's 
work since its inception in 1956. The Division established 
the area of retirement planning as an early priority among 
its activities. 

Program Responsibility 

Questi on - "Who conducts the program?" 

Responsibility for conducting the pre-retirement programs 
varied. Both single and mul ti pi e-staff respons i bi 1 1 ty 
was indicated. Several ‘fi rms reported des'fgnatlng'respon-’''' 
sibility to more than one department (Tffble 21). 







Non- 


All 


Res pons i bi 1 1 ty for 
Conductinq Programs* 


Mfg . 


Mf g . 


Respondents 


Personnel Dept . 


44 


39 


83 


Industrial Relations Dept. 


16 


3 


1 9 


Employee Benefits Dept. 


20 


15 


35 


Other 


11 


10 


21 


*In a number of instances, 
was Indicated. 


combined 


respons 1 bil i ty 



Personnel departments were cited most frequently. Other depart- 
mentSj namely, Inudstrial Rel atlons iand Empl oyge-Benef i ts j ,wBpe;; 
also involved in conducting programs, depending chiefly upon 
the size of firm offering these programs. 
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In a number of instances, particularly among smaller employers, 
a single personnel officer was assigned responsibility. A 
few firms reported establishing a retirement planning committee. 

Question - “Where applicable, to what extent are labor 
representatives involved in the program?" 

Very few firms indicated that labor representatives had any 
direct or appreciable involvement in their programs. Two firms 
(both non-manufacturers) involved labor in the planning stage; 
five indicated that labor was involved in conducting programs; 
seven firms reported that labor was directly involved in 
encouraging employee participation in the programs (Table 22). 



Participation of 
Labor Representatives 
Planning 


Mfg^ 


Non - 
Mfg. 


All 

Respondents 




2 


2 


Conducti ng 


3 


2 


5 


Encouraging employee 
participation 


6 


1 


7 


Not directly involved 


48 


38 


86 


No Involvement 


3 


1 


4 


More than eighty percent 


(82.7) of 


the 


respondents indicated 


that labor was not directly involved in 


their programs. Two 


firms (both manufacturers 


with more 


than 1000 employees) 



reported emphatically that labor representatives had no involve- 
ment. 

Question - "Do you employ a retirement planning director 
or counsel or?" 

Only 16 firms stated that they were staffed by a director or 
counselor for retirement planning. Nine of these had full-time 
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personnel ; seven, part-time (Table 23). 

Non- 
Mfg. Mfg. 

Firms employing a 

full or part-time 

retirement counselor 

FuT 1 - t i me 2 7 

Part-time 1 6 



All 

Respondents 



9 

7 



In the light of the Division's knowledge, the responses appear 
to reflect no significant increase in full-time retirement 
planning personnel (with singular staff function) among firms 
presently offering such programs. Most of the counselors 
known to Division staff are employees who have been with a 
firm for some time. Many of them were instrumental in ori- 
ginating the programs and are involved with them -on a sharedi^' 

time basis. Division pv>ogram' crttefiai 'however , 'ficommend that 
f i rms designate one person to have specific and, if possible, 
full-time responsibility for the organization's program®. 

Program Participation 

Question - "Is participation in the program compulsory? 

If voluntary, estimate percentage participating 
At least 35 out of 114 possible respondents (30.7%) have stated 
that participation in their preparation for retirement pro- 
grams was compulsory for all employees (Table 24). 

Wl "Response to the Subcommittee on Retirement and the Indivi- 
dual," U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, on the 
Question of "The Federal Role in Encouraging Pre-Retire- 
ment Training and New Work - Lifetime Patterns," Division 
for Senior Citizens, Department of Human Resources, City 
of Chicago, August, 1969. (Appendix E) 
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Non- 


A1 1 




Mfg. 


Mfg... 


Respondents 


Program 

pa rt i c i pati on 


22 


13 


35 


Compulsory 


Voluntary 


38 


41 


79 



Compulsory participation occurs more often among manu- 
facturers (36.7%) than among non-manufacturers (24.1%). 
Compulsory participation is seen as an unusual approach in 
view of known experience that quality programs, offered 
on a voluntary basis, usually generate high employee 
participation, very frequently at the 90% level. 

Fewer than nine percent (8.8) of the firms are experiencing 
employee participation, when voluntary, at below the 50% 
level. Eight of these ten firms are non -manufacturers . 

Question - Is employee's spouse encouraged to participate? 

If yes, estimate percent participating." 

Only 26.5% of those responding to this question indicated that 
the employee's spouse was encouraged to participate in their 
programs - 33.9% of the responding manufacturers and 22.7% 
of the responding non-manufacturers (Table 25). 







Non - 


All 




Mfg. 


Mfg. 


Respondents 


Participation of 
spouse encouraged 




10 


30 


Yes 


20 


No 


39 


44 


83 


Data on spouse participation was 


insufficient to permit mean 



ingful conclusions. 
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Pjl pqrat’^ Scheduling 

Qges t ion - "How is your program scheduled - company time, 
employee time or company and employee time?" 
This 15 an important question because the time schedule 
selected is often a critical factor affecting the degree of 
pa^ti ci Pati on . 





Mfg. 


Non - 
Mfg. 


All 

Respondents 


Program 
scheduling 
C^Pany time 


46 


43 


89 


Employee time 


6 


4 


10 


Company & 
employee time 


9 


9 


18 



The maj°*'ity of all programs presently being conducted are 
hel(j Qf] company time - 76.1% for all respondents, 75.4% for 
manufacturers and 76.8% for non-manufacturers. 

uess than nine percent (8.5) are held on employee time and 
lass than sixteen percent (15.4) are held on combined company 
employee time. With each of these two techniques, fre- 
quency distribution was approximately equal between manufac- 
turers and non-manufacturers. 

Manufacturers with 1000 employees and over are the largest 
sub-grOUp reporting programs (20%) conducted on company and 
employee time. 

PJl ^ram Approach and Technique 

In Its Statement of Cri teri a . prepared for the U. S. Senate 
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Special Committee on Aging, 7 the Division proposed that 
"employees should be encouraged to begin planning for retire- 
ment a minimum of five years, preferably more, prior to the 
actual retirement date." The entire Statement is Included 
as Appendix C. 

Question - "At what age do you initiate retirement planning 
contacts with each employee?" 

One hundred and eight participants (Table 27) responded to 
this question, reporting initial contact ages which varied. 



when a specific age 


was 


given. 


from age 45 to 




Mfg. 


Non - 
Mfg. 


A1 1 

Respondents 


Age employee 
first contacted 
61 - 65 


20 


20 


40 


56 - 60 


1 8 


21 


39 


51 - 55 


8 


6 


14 


46 - 50 


1 


2 


3 


45 & under 


1 


- 


1 



One firm stated that initial contacts were made at the 
beginning of employment. Seven others reported it to be just 
prior to the employee's retirement date. Three firms did not 
Initiate contacts, responding only at the request of the 
individual employee. 

Although 28.7% of the firms initiate contacts at age 60 (the 
age most frequently cited), the data do not reflect a trend 
toward any one specific age. Thirteen percent began contacts 




7T "A Report on the Pre-Retirement Programs of the Division", 
op, cit., pages 24-25 
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at age 55; 9.3^ at 62 and 17.6% at 64. 

Employees at 58.8% of the firms are first contacted for 
retirement planning at age 60 or younger (3.16% at age 55 
or younger). This is evidence that more than one-half of 
the firms are operating well within the Division's minimum 
criteria standards. 

In this study, the range in ages at which employees are 
initially contacted compares more than favorably with a 
similar study, 8 conducted in 1964 for the Division by Arthur 
R. Weed, the Division's Consultant on Retirement. An analy- 
sis of the two studies in light of the number of programs 
originating in the last five years indicates a definite trend 
toward lowering the age at which first contacts are made. 

Question - "What age group is your program primarily de- 
signed to reach?" 

Sixty to sixty-four was cited most frequently (91 times) as 
the age group most programs were presently designed to reach 
(Table 29). A number of firms indicated more than one age 
bracket . 

8^ '^Preparing Workers for Retirement", Arthur R. Weed, 

Mayor's Commission for Senior Citizens, Chicago, 

October, 1964. 
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Age group program 
designed to reach* 


Mfg. 


Non - 
Mfg . 


A1 1 

Respondents 


^9 and under 


2 


- 


2 


50 - 54 


2 


1 


3 


55 - 59 


1 1 


1 0 


21 


60 - 64 


44 


47 


91 


65 & over 


9 


5 


1 4 


*Some firms indicated 


more 


than one 


age group. 



One respondent remarked* "We want to encourage retirement 
planning at the earliest age possible. However* we are 
giving priority now to meeting the needs of a large group 
of employees within a year or so of retirement. Our Is a 
typical, late beginning, crash program." 

This is a situation often found in programs during the first 
five years of their operation, and sometimes logger. 




Program Technique 

Question - "What method{s) are used in conducting your 
program? " 

Participants were asked to provide data of Individual counsel 
ing, group meetings, home study and mailings program tech- 
niques. Responses are shown on Tables 29 and 31 - 33. Mul- 
tiple replies were reported on numepous returns. 

Non A1 1 

Mf g . Mf g . Respondents 



Methods used in 
conducting pro- 
grams 

Individual 

counseling 


49 


47 


96 


Group meetings 


25 


21 


46 


Home study 


3 


9 


12 


Mailings 


20 


26 


46 
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Forty-eight percent of the firms use some form of individual 
counseling; 23% use group meetings; 23% use group mailings; 
5% use home study. 

Individual counseling and group meetings are methods used 
more often among manufacturers than non -manufacturers . Non- 
manufacturers use home study and mailings more often. How- 
ever, differences are not great, with two meaningful excep- 
tions. 

Where mailings are listed 46 times among all participants, 
28.3% of these occur among manufacturers with 250-500 
employees. Non-manufacturers (also including firms with 
250-500 employees) account for 61.9% of the times mailings 
are cited as a method being used. Mailings appear as one 
logical or practical method for smaller organizations. 



The following two questions were asked to gather additional 
information concerning a particular firm's use of individual 
counsel inq as one program technique (Table 31). 

Question - "How many Interviews prior to retirement?" 

Data received in response to this question - approximately 
two-thirds of the firms responding - were limited, Hoi^ever, 
some definite patterns did appear. 
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3 ^ 



Mfq. 



Non - 
Mf g , 



A1 1 

Respondents 



Number of individual 
counsel inq interviews 
■ 9 - TO ~~ - 1 

7-8 

5-6 4 4 

3-4 19 15 

1-2 15 21 



1 

8 

34 

36 



Manufacturers averaged 2.86 interviews per employee; non- 
manufacturers averaged only slightly less - 2.83 interviews 
per employee. 

Manufacturing sub-groups followed closely the over-all 
manufacturing average - 2.79s 3.0 and 3.0 respectively. It 
would be difficult to conclude positively, on the basis of 
the limited data, that smaller manufacturers (those with 
fewer than 1000 employees) conduct more interviews with an 
employee than do larger firms. The differences are not 
significant. 

Question -."Are the interviews regularly scheduled?" 
Frequency of scheduling interviews regularly was almost evenly 
divided among the respondents - 47.2% of the manufacturers 
and 47.4% of the non -manufacturers . 

The excepti.on was noted among manufacturers with 500-1000 
employees where four of five schedule them regularly. 

The f ol 1 owi ng . two questions were asked to secure additional 
information regarding tne use of group meetings among par- 
ticipating employers. 
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Questi on - "What is the average size of each group?" 

Only twenty firms gave descriptive data (Table 32). Thir- 
teen of these reported a group size average of less than 
twenty, with the majority (9 of the 13) averaging 10-20. 

Ques ti on - "What is the average number of times each 
group meets?" 

Twenty nine firms responded (Table 33). For all firms, 
groups were meeting an average of 6.1 times. More than 
forty eight percent (48.3%) indicated that their groups 
met 8 or more times each. 

Question - "Which of the four methods, if you use more 
than one, is your primary approach?" 

Over seventy-five percent (75.5%) of the 92 firms respono- 
ing indicated individual counseling as their primary method 
in retirement planning contacts - 80% of the manufacturers 
and 69% of the non-manufacturers (Table 30). 







Non - 


A1 1 






Mr- 


Mfg. 


Respondents 


Primary method 










used 










Individual 










counsel ing 


48 


29 


77 




Group meeting 


5 


7 


1 2 




Home study 


1 


1 


2 




Mailings 


6 


5 


1 1 




Group meetings were the primary 


method 11.8% of 


the time* 


mailings 10,9% of 


the time; and 


home 


study 1 . 9% 


of the time 
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The large use of individual counseling as the primary method 
should serve to negate the supposition that a large employee 
population prohibits extensive use of individual contact with 
an ernployBe prBparing for hfs r^t f rofTHant . 



Question - "Considering all possible methods used, 

what is the average number of pre-retire- 
ment planning contacts with each employee? 
Among all respondents, each employee is contacted an average 
of 5.1 times in programs presently being conducted (Table 34) 



Number of pre-retire' 
ment contacts 



n and over 
16 - 20 
11-15 
6-10 
1 - 5 



36 



Non- 

Mla_ 



1 

4 

12 

36 



A1 1 

Respondents 



1 
2 
7 
1 7 
72 



The average of manufacturers (5.2) is only slightly higher 
than that for non -manufacturers (5.0). 



Subject Matter 

Key topics for coverage in a good preparation for retirement 
program are (1 ) financial planning, (2) leisure and work, 

(3) living arrangements, (4) physical health, (5) mental 
health and (6) interpersonal rel ati onshi ps . ^ 



gi Statement of Criteria, op. cit., page 25 
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Question - “What topics are specifically scheduled for 

coverage in your program?" 

Results of this study Indicate that the topics mentioned 
above - detailed to include total use of time, legal matters, 
travel, volunteer services and adult education- are being 
included in a majority of the programs. Frequency of topic 

inclusion is noted in Table 33. 

Finances are cited most frequently, with the exception of 
manufacturers with 500-1000 employees. Emphasis upon 
finances, in proportion to the other topics, appears less 
among all manufacturers than among non-manufacturers. 

Numerous respondents indicated that finances did not remain 
a dominant theme in their programs. In fact, according to 
many of the returns, once the definite retirement income - 
monthly or annual - had been ascertained, program emphasis 
and participant interest shifted to and remained with such 
topics as use of time and health. 

A study conducted recently in Los Angeles^^ concluded that 
health was the major problem faced by persons since their 

reti rement . 

Although there is the expected emphasis upon finances 
(cited 96 times), it is interesting to note on Table 35 the 

TO^ "Los Angeles Labor Retiree Research Report." Los Angeles 

County Federation of Labor, 1967. 
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rather high frequency of several other topics, namely, use 
of time (52 times), physical health (52 times), and legal 

matters (39 times). 

The frequency with which topics such as hobbies (29 times), 
travel (27 times) and volunteer services (19 times) occur, 
tends to support the Division's recommendation that use of 
time be given high priority treatment in a retirement plan- 
ning program. 

Among all manufacturers, finances, use of time, physical 
health and legal matters were the leading topics in that 
order; among non-manufacturers the order vari ed . si i ghtly , 
■;.e., from finances to physical health, use of time and 
legal matters (Table 36). The emphasis on financial pre- 
paration tends to remain, with only the degree of emphasis 

d i f f eri n g . 

Question - "What is the primary topic covered?" 

As indicated in connection with the previous question, the 
results here were not really surprising. Finances were 
cited most often (64.5%) as the primary topic covered - 
manufacturers (62.3%) and non-manufacturers (66.7%) 

(Table 37). 

Again, manufacturers with 500-1000 employees were an excep- 
tion. Five of the eight respondents considered use of time 
their primary topic. 
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Materials Used 

Question - "Do you use textual materials related to your 
subject matter?" 

More than sixty-five percent (65.7%) of the respondents indi- 
cated some use of textual materials in private discussions, 
group meetings or through distribution for private study 
(Table 38). 

A greater percentage of non -manufacturers (78,8%) than manu- 
facturers (52.0%) used such materials. 

Use of a wide variety of materials produced by government 
agencies, social welfare groups, religious organizations 
and other special interest concerns was reported. 

POST-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 

As stated previously, the third part of Section I involved 
an effort to gather from all participants a report on post- 
retirement contacts with the organizations' retired employees. 
In addition to indicating whether or not a special effort 
was made, firms were asked to note typical special efforts 
made and report on special services provided. 

Question - "Do you make a special effort to continue a 
relationship with your retired employees?" 
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Response to question; 


Mfg. 


Non 

Mfg. 


A1 1 

Respondents 


Yes 


1 53 


108 


261 


No 


67 


55 


1 22 


Special Efforts Made: 

Furnishing subscription to 
periodical for retired 


persons 


32 


25 


57 


Mailing house organ 


109 


95 


204 


Planning special events 


41 


27 


68 


Writing occasional letters 
Encouraging retiree to 


70 


53 


123 


return for visit 


122 


81 


203 


Personal visits to retiree 


27 


8 


35 


Other 


42 


27 


69 


Special Services Provided: 


Counsel ing 


53 


29 


82 


Medical 


59 


34 


93 


Insurance 


1 1 1 


73 


1 84 


Educational 


2 




2 


Recreational 


22 


1 0 


32 


Other 


6 


IT 


1 7 



The majority (89,6%) of firms presently offering pre-retire- 
ment programs made special efforts to maintain active liaison 
with their retirees (Table 40). 



Incidence was greater among all manufacturers (95%) than among 
non-manufacturers (82.1%). 



Included among special efforts made by this sub-group were 
mailing of house organs (79.1%), encouraging retirees to 
return for visits (73.9%), writing occasional letters (47.8%) 
and planning special events (30.4%). Approximately thirty 

percent (27.8) also provided subscriptions to periodicals for 
retired persons. 
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Insurance (67%), counseling (46.1%) and medical resources 
(35.7%) were the leading special services provided. 

Sixty-seven percent (67.1%) of firms indicating interest in 
establishing retirement planning programs also reported 
special post-retirement efforts - manufacturers (69.9%), 
non-manufacturers (63.6%) (Table 41). 

Encouraging retirees to return for a visit and mailing the 
house organs were the major special efforts made (approxi- 
mately 51% in each instance). 

Forty-six percent maintained an insurance program and twenty- 
seven percent offered medical services. 

The intensity of pos t- ret i remen t contact lessens considerably 
with firms reporting no interest in establishing retirement 
planning programs (Table 42). Only 51% indicated an 
interest in this type of employer-retiree relationship. 

Programs requiring less employer effort - i.e., encouraging 
return visits and mailing newsletters - were the chief efforts 
expended. Provision of some insurance coverage was the only 
notable special service provided. 

Fewer than seventy percent (68.1%) of all respondents made 
special efforts In post-retirement programming (Table 43). 
Among all manufactu rers , 69.1% did soi among non-manufac- 
turers, 66,3%. 
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Regardless of the degree of interest in pre-retirement 
programming, manufacturers consistently made greater 
efforts toward conducting post-retirement programs than 
did non-manufacturers. 

For all respondents, mailing the house organ was the 
leading (53.2%) special effort made, followed by encourag- 
ing return visits (53%) and writing occasional letters 
(32,4%) . 



Insurance (48%), medical services (24.3%) and counseling 
(21.4%) were the main special services furnished. 

Data gathered in this sub-study would substantiate the con- 
clusion that there is a definite correlation between the 
intensity of Interest in pre-retirement programming and the 
types and levels of post-retirement programs offered by 
area firms. 



SECTION II - REASONS WHY PRE-RETIREMENT 

programs had not been offIred^Frevi^usly 

Participants in Section I were asked to indicate their will- 
ingness to assist the Division with additional research 
(see Appendix B, page 3). Favorable responses provided 
a sam.-le group necessary to investigate various reasons why 
retirement planning programs had not been offered previously. 
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Partici pants 

One hundred and sixty-six firms indicated their willingness 
to assist with additional research (Table 44). The sample 
afforded an approximate balance between manufacturing (87) and 
non -manufacturi ng (79) concerns. 

One-hundred of the Section II sample are among the 154 
Section I respondents indicating their interest in estab- 
lishing pre-retirement programs. This, coupled with their 
expressed willingness to assist in additional research, is 
interpreted as an added measure of interest In retirement 
pi anni ng . 

Procedure 

The Section II questionnaire (Appendix C) listed thirty reasons 
based upon Division experience, for not offering pre-retire- 
ment programs. Participants were asked to indicate as many 
reasons as applied to their particular firm. 

When more th-.n one reason was indicated, respondents were asked 
to rank their first, second and third major reasons. 

Data from the returns was tabulated and analysed on the basis 
of these "general" and "major" reasons. 



ERIC 



Resul ts 

Since participation in section It was'on the basis of 
an expressed voluntarism, it was anticipated that results would 
be hign. Returns justified the early anticipation. One hundred 
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and forty-six (87.9%) of the firms responded, 86.2% of 
the manufacturers and 89.9% of the non-manufacturers. Data 
from the returns are shown on Tables 46-57. 

Reasons for No Program 

Respondents used 26 of 30 possible statements, or reasons, to 
indicate why their particular firm was not offering a pre- 
retirement program (Table 46). 

"Too few employees retiring" was cited 86 times as a reason. 
Other tables will indicate that this is the leading (in terms 
of frequency) response. 

In order to determine the significance of this particular 
response, employee population figures were calculated for the 
sample group, as were projections for the total average number 
of employees retiring each year (Table 45). Retirement 
percentages used were those determined earlier in Section I. 

For the entire group, an average of more than 35 employees 
per firm per year are retiring. This would indicate that the 
reason cited for not offering a program does not, by our 
criteria, coincide with population data. Thirty -five retiring 
employees per year would, we believe, be enough to justify a 
comprehensive retirement planning program. 

Our conclusion is that this particular reason chiefly relates 
ifmployer attitude toward such programs. 
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Other reasons cited refer to lack of trained staff, com- 
pany priorities and younger age of the particular employee 
force . 

The leading reasons among all manufacturers are noted in Table 
47. Tables 48-50 compare reasons cited by the three manufac- 
turirig sub-groups. 

Note that "too few employees retiring" is indicated with in- 
creased frequency as the employer size decreases. 

Employers with 500-1000 employ'^'iis have an average of 7 
employees retiring annually; those with 250-500 employees, 4 
empl oyees . 

These figures may not be sufficient to support wide-scale 
group meeting programs, although having small numbers avail- 
able is not automatically prohibitive of such program methods. 
However, the smaller numbers retiring each year are more than 
adequate for, and even lend themselves to, programs where 
individual counseling, or at least mailings, seem advantageous. 

Major Reason 

As with the list of general reasons, "too few employees 
retiring" appears most often (49 times) as the major reason 
O for not offering a program (Table 52). The distribution is 

ERIC 

Miwaffimn about equal between manufacturers and non -manufacturers . 
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It is interesting to note that "matter of priorities" is 
ranked second (cited 17 times) as major reasons. It occurs 
third as a general reason. 

Cited third as a major reason is "decision made at corporate 
office elsewhere" (10 times). Whenever this reasor. was 
indicated, it was in every instance shown to be the major 
reason. Manufacturers listed this as a major reason more 
often than did non-manufacturers (7 of 10 times). 

Our analysis of the major reasons cited is the same as that 
for response to the general reasons. The attitudes determining 
v/hether or not a program will be offered appear not to be grounded 
on research or fact. 

The need for a good retirement planning program is apparent. The 
benefits of such programs to employees and employers are apparent 
also. There is little to deter an employer in assisting his 
employees in preparing adequately for retirement. 

Such factors as employee population and geographical distribution of 
employees can easily be taken into consideration in designing a 
pre-retirement program to meet a firm's particular situation. 




47 
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appendix A 



TABLES 1 THROUGH 57 



TABLE 1 

SECTION I - SAMPLE COMPOSITION 
TOTAL NO. OF 

MANUFACTURERS: PMJXCifANIl CLIENTS NON-CLIENTS 



1000 Employees and oven 


1 77 


107 


70 


500 - 1000 Employees 


147 


41 


106 


250 - 500 Employees 


420 


46 


374 


SUB - TOTAL 


744 


194 


550 


NON-MANUFACTURERS: 


250 Employees and over 


557 


58 


499 


TOTAL 


1301 


252 


1049 



48 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF SECTION I - 


SAMPLE 


VERSUS RETURNS 




TOTAL NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS 


RESPONSE 


PERCENT 

RESPONSE 


MANUFACTURERS: 








1000 Employees and over 


1 77 


114 


64.407 


500 - 1000 Employees 


147 


77 


52.381 


250 - 500 Employees 


420 


1 20 


28.571 


SUB-TOTAL 


744 


31 1 


41.801 



NON-MANUFACTURERS : 








250 Employees and over 


557 


212 


38.061 


TOTAL 


1301 


523 


40.199 




49 
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TABLE 3 

SECTION I - GENERAL RESULTS 



Number of participants 
Number of responses 
Percentage of responses 

Number of employees in respondent group 
Average number employees retiring each year 
Firms with pre and post-retirement programs 
Firms with pre-retirement programs 
Firms interested in establishing programs 
Firms with pos t- reti rement programs 



1301 

523 

40.2 

1 , 212,011 
15,737 
113 
131 
154 



321 



J 
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TABLE 6 



-SO- 



DISTRIBUTION OF COMPULSORY VERSUS 
NON-COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS 


MANUFACTURER.^: 


COMPULSORY 


NON-COMPULSORY 


Firms with pre-retirement 
programs 


47 


15 


Firms interested in establish- 
ing programs 


46 


34 


Firms not Interested in es- 
tablishing programs 


59 


b'O 


Total all manufacturers 


152 


99 



NON-MANUFACTURERS : 



Firms with pre-retirement 



programs 


45 


13 


Firms Interested in establish- 






ing programs 


37 


28 


Firms not interested . es- 






tablishing programs 


26 


33 


Total all non -man uf acturers 


108 


74 


TOTAL ALL RESPONDENTS 


260 


173 
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TABLE 7 
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COMPARISON 

EMPLOYEES) 

RETIREMENT 

RETIREMENT 



OF UNIVERSAL (APPLICABLE TO ALL 
COMPULSORY AND NON-COMPUSLORY 
POLICIES AMONG FIRMS WITH PRE- 
PROGRAMS 



MANUFACTURERS: 



COMPULSORY 



1000 Employees and Over (38) 27 

500-1000 Employees (13) 8 

250-500 Employees (19) 12 

SUB-TOTAL (70) 47 



NON-MANUFACTURERS; 

250 Employees and Over (61) 45 

TOTAL (131) 92 



NON- COMPULSORY 



8 
2 
5 
1 5 



13 

28 



( ) Total Number of Respondents 

Reporting Pre-retirement Programs 



O 

ERIC 



54 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF COMPULSQfiY RETIREMENT AGES 
AMONG FIRMS WITH PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Mfg. Mfg. 
1000+ 500-1000 

ratr tt 3 j ■ 



Mfg. All Non-Mfg. All 

250-500 Mfg. 250+ Respondents 

T15T TW (6l) fi3l) 



Compulsory for 
all at aget 

70 1 

69 

68 3 

67 
66 

65 21 



1 



2 3 5 



1 



4 

1 



5 

1 



6 10 37 37 74 



Compulsory with 
age variance 
batweer salaried 

hourly employees 2 1347 



Compulsory for 

salaried only* 2 1314 



( ) “ Total number of firms reporting 

a pre-retirement program 

* - Data not included in Table 6 totals 



00 
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TABLE 9 



OF NON-COMPULSORr- RETIR.EME'NTi’ftGES 
AMONG FIRMS WITH PRE-RETIREMiNT PROGRAMS 



Mfg. 

1 000 + 
{38J 



Mfg. 

500-1000 



Hfg. 

250-500 




Non-Mf g . 
250+ 

(^1) 



A1 1 

Res 



ondents 



Average age at 
voluntary retire- 
ment 



70 



1 



1 



69 1 

68 1 1 



y a 

1 3 



2 

3 



67 1 



1 1 2 



56 



1 1 



1 



65 3 



60-62 



59 



2 5 8 

1 
1 



13 

1 

1 



Average age 

not given 2 



3 1 4 



( ) - Total number of firms reporting 

a pre-retirement program 
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TABLE 10 



COMPARISON OF UNIVERSAL (APPLICABLE TO 
ALL EMPLOYEES) COMPULSORY AND NON- 
COMPULSORY RETIREMENT POLICIES AMONG 
FIRMS INDICATING INTEREST IN ESTABLISH- 
ING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



C OMPULSORY NQN-COMPULSDRY 



MANUFACTURERS : 



1000 employees and over (39) 


26 


12 


500-1000 employees (25) 


9 


1 1 


250-S00 employees (23) 


n 


1 1 


SUB-TOTAL (87) 


46 


34 


NON-MANUFACTURERS : 






250 employees and over (67) 


37 


28 


TOTAL (154) 


83 


62 



( ) Total number of respondents Indicating 
an interest in establishing pre- 
retirement programs 




57 
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TABLE 

COMPARISON OF COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AGES 
AMONG FIRMS INDICATING INTEREST IN 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Mfg. Mfg. Mfg. 

1 000+ 500-1000 250-500 

IWr (25} (23} 




Non-Mfg, 

250+ 



xm 



All 

Respondents 

ITBT7 ^ 



Compulsory for 
all at aga: 

70 



69 



68 1 
67 
66 

65 22 

Compulsory with 
age var1 anee 
between salaried 
& hourly 

employees 1 

Compulsory with 
exceptions 

allowed 2 

Compulsory with 
age not reported 

Compulsory for 
salaried only* 1 



2 



6 



1 

2 



2 



1 

1 1 



9 37 



1 



2 

1 2 
3 



( ) - Total number of firms indicating an 

interest in establishing pre-retire- 
ment program 

* - Data not included in Table 9 totals 



4 



1 



26 



1 

4 

1 



6 

2 

1 



63 



2 

6 

3 

3 



o 

ERIC 



o8 



L 

(/ 

il 



If 



li 



Average age at 
Voluntary 
Rett remen t : 

70 

65-70 

69 

68-69 

68 

67 

65-67 

66 

65 

62-65 

64 

63 

60 

Average age 
not reported 
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TABLE 12 

COMPARISON NON-CDHPIILSORV RETIREHEMT AGES 
AMONG FIRMS INDICATING AN INTEREST IN 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Mfg. 

1 000 -^ 

i3Tr 



Mfg. 

500-1000 



Mfg. 

250-500 



All 

Mfg. 

{b7T~ 



1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

2 

1 

2 

1 



Non-Mfg . 
250 + 

im 



1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

13 

1 



All 

Respondents 

“ 054 ) 



3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

26 

3 

1 

3 

1 



{ ) - Total number of firms reporting 

Interest in establishing pre-rc^tirement programs 



ERIC 



d 9 



TABLE 13 



COMPARISON OF UNIVERSAL (APPLICABLE TO 
ALL EMPLOYEES) COMPULSORY AND NON-COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT POLICIES AMONG FIRMS 
INDICATING NO INTEREST IN ESTABLISHING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



MANUFACTURERS : 

1000 employees and over (37) 
500-1000 employees (39) 
250-500 employees (78)- 

SUB-TOTAL (154) 

NON-MANUFACTURERS : 

250 employees and over (84) 
TOTAL (238) 



COMPULSORY 


1^-0 COM P_U i SPRY 


1 7 


1 3 


1 2 


8 


30 


29 


59 


50 



26 


33 


85 


83 



( ) Total number of firms indicating 

no interest in establishing pre- 
retirement programs 
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TAB). E 14 



COMPARISON OF COMPUI.SORY RETIREMENT AGES 
AMONG FIRMS INDICATING NO INTEREST IN 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Mfg. 

1000 + 

Tirr 



Mfg . 

500-1000 



Mfg. 

250-500 

‘T7ir~ 




Non-Mfg . 
250+ 



Compulsory for 
all at ag^: 

70 

65-70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 



1 

10 



23 



1 

1 

41 



1 

20 



Compulsory with 
age variance 
between silaried 
& hourly employees 2 

Compulsory with 
excepti ons 
permitted 

Compulsory with 
age not reported 1 

Compulsory for 
salaried only* 2 



Data not included In Table 12 totals 

) Total number of firms indicating 
no interest In establishing pre- 
retirement programs 



All 

Respondents 




6 

1 

4 

2 

2 

61 



5 

6 
1 
S 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

f 



TABLE IS 

COMPARISON OF NON-COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AGES 
AMONG FIRMS INDICATING NO INTEREST IN 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 





Mfg. 

1 000+ 

mr 


Mfg . 

500-1000 


Mfg. 

200-500 


All 

Mfg. 

(rtrr 


Non-Mf g . 
250+ 


All 

Respondents 




(39) 


(78} ’ 




(238) 


Average age at 
voluntary retire- 
ment t 














65-30 






1 


1 




1 


75 










1 


1 


72 










1 


1 


67-72 










1 




70 




1 - 


3 


4 


3 


7 


65-70 






1 


1 


2 


3 


69 















E 



€8 1 1 
65-68 



1 3 

1 1 



3 



6 

1 




67 

66 

65 8 

60-65 
62 
60 

Average age 

not reporteci 4 



1 1 2 

3 7 18 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 n 17 



C } “ Total number of firms Indicating no 

interest In establishing pre-retirement 
programs 



62 



2 4 



n 29 

1 2 

1 
1 

8 25 



I 
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TABLE 16 

COMPARISON OF UNIVERSAL (APPLICABLE TO 
ALL EMPLOYEES) COMPULSORY AND NON-COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT POLICIES AMONG ALL 
RESPONDENTS 



I 

E 

I 

i 

I 

if 

I 



MANUFACTURERS : 

1000 employees and over (114) 
500-1000 employees (77) 
250-500 employees (120) 

SUB-TOTAL (311) 

NON-MANUFACTURERS : 

250 employees and over (212) 

TOTAL (523) 



Compul so ry Non - Compu 1 s ory 



70 




33 


29 




21 


53 




45 


1 52 




99 


1 08 




74 



260 173 



( ) Total number of respondents 




B 

IRJC 63 
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|- TABLE 17 

L COMPARISON OF COMPULSORY RETIRE- 

MENT AGES AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS 



E 




Mfg. 


Mfg. 


Mfg. 


All 


Non-Mfg, 


All 






1000+ 


500-1000 


250-500 


Mfg, 

(fTT) 


250+ 


Respondents 






(114J 


~crrr 


n^o) 


TFRl 


(523) 


1} 


Compulsory for 
all at age: 














I 


70 


4 


4 


1 


9 


3 


17 


!i 


65-70 










1 


1 


n 

ij 


69 














63 


4 


1 


2 


7 


2 


9 




67 






3 


3 




3 


11 


66 


1 






1 


1 


2 


1 £ 


65 


53 


20 


42 


115 


S3 


198 


11 


Compulsory with 
age variance 
between salaried 
















& hourly employees 


5 


2 


2 


9 


5 


14 


ii 


Compulsory with 
excepti ons 














V T 


permitted 


2 


1 


2 


9 


5 


12 


0 


Compulsory with 
age not reported 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


n 


Compulsory for 
salaried only* 


5 


2 


1 

1 


a 


4 


12 



( ) - Total number of respondants 

♦ - Data not Included in Table 15 totals 



0 



D 



B 

I 

t 

o 

ERIC 

MMill?!ff7lT14U 



64 




-S2 



TABLE 18 

COMPARISON OF NON-COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT AGES AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS 



Mfg. 

1000 + 

Imy 



Mfg, Mfg. All Non-Mfg. 

BOOrlOO O 250-500 Mfq. 250+ 

(77) (120) TiTT) X2T2) 



Average age at 
Voluntary 
Retirement i 

65-80 

72 

67- 72 

70 1 

65-70 

69 1 

68- 69 

68 2 

65-66 

67 2 

65-67 

66 2 

65 17 

62-65 
60-65 
64 
63 
62 

60-62 

60 

59 

Average age 

not reported 8 



1 1 



2 

2 

1 

2 

1 



5 

2 

1 

1 




3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 



6 

3 

4 

1 

7 

1 

4 



1 3 

14 36 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 2 

1 1 



2 2 
12 24 



1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

7 

4 

1 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 



All 

Respondents 

(523) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

7 
i? 
1 

14 
1 

8 
1 
3 

€8 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

34 
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ISSIEX TO SYMBOLS US^D 
In tables THkOUeH~43 



Man ■ PacturerSj 1000 employeis and over 
Manufacturers, 500 - 1000 employees 
Manufacturers, 250 - 500 employees 
Total, all manufacturers 

Non-manufacturers, 250 employees and over 
Total all respondents, manufacturers, and 
Total respondents 



66 



non-manufacturers 



TABLE 19 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF YEARS IN OPERATION 



A B C s D T 
WJ TT3) TT9) 17^ 161) (131) 



30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



years 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

N 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Jl 

II 

II 

II 

M 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 



II 



II 

II 

ii 

ii 



1 1 
1 



3 1 1 



1 

1 

1 



3 - 1 

1 - “ 

3 - - 

1 - 1 

10 1 3 

1 

2 - 1 

1 - 1 

1 4 3 

2 - - 

1 2 1 

2 2 3 

1 1 2 



2 2 4 

1 1 2 

5 3 8 

1 > 1 

1 2 3 

1 i 2 

1 1 2 

4 9 13 

1 2 3 

4 1 5 

2 - 2 

14 9 23 

1 1 2 

3 3 6 

2 2 

2 2 4 

8 - 8 

2 3 5 

3 4 7 

7 5 12 

4 5 9 



Age Not Stated 1 1 2 4 4 8 



65 



TABLE 20 

DISTRIBUTION (IN 5-YEAR INCREMENTS) OF 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF YEARS IN OPERATION 





A 

T3T? 


B 

TW) 


C 

TT9) 


(Toy 


D 

T61) 


1131) 


26-30 years 


2 


1 


- 


3 


3 


6 


21-25 


3 


1 


1 


5 


4 


9 


16-20 


3 


- 


- 


3 


4 


7 


11-15 


8 


- 


2 


10 


12 


22 


6-10 


14 


1 


5 


20 


17 


37 


1-5 


7 


9 


9 


25 


17 


42 


AGE NOT STATED 


1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


8 
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TABL^ 21 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANY DEPARTMENT 
RESPONSIBLE FOR CONDUCTING PROGRAMS* 

ABCs D T 





(38) 


(IS): 


(19) 


(70) 


(61) 


(13 


Personnel Department 


21 


9 


14 


44 


39 


83 


Industrial Relations Dept. 


10 


4 


2 


16 


3 


19 


Employee Benefits Department 19 


1 


- 


20 


15 


35 


Other 


6 


2 


3 


11 


10 


21 



* In a number of instances, combined responsibility 
was indicated. 



TABLE 22 




DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION BY LABOR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PROGRAMS 





A 

(W 


B 

(TT) 


c 

m 


(7§T 


D 

(Fry 


TT31) 


Planni ng 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


2 


2 


Conducting 


2 


- 


1 


3 


2 


5 


E.icouraging employee 
participation 


3 


1 


2 


6 


1 


7 


Not directly involved 


31 


6 


11 


48 


38 


86 


No involvement 


2 


- 


1 


3 


1 


4 




TABLE 23 










NUMBER OF FTf 
RETIREMENT 


ms EMPLOYING A FULL 
PLANNING DIRECTOR OR 


OR PART-TIME 
COUNSELOR 




A 

(W 


iff) ‘^) 


T7oy 


D T 

TFT) TT31) 


Fulltime 


1 


1 




2 


7 


9 


Part-Time 


.. 1 ’ 




^ - 


1 


6 


7 



69 



I 
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T ABLE 24 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPULSORY, VERSUS VOLUNTARY 
EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS AND PER- 
CENT OF PARTICIPATION WflEN VOLUNTARY 





A 


B 


c 


s 


D 


T 




(38) 


(T3) 


T19) 


TTo) 


(6^r 


rmr 


Compulsory 


11 


3 


8 


22 


13 


35 


Voluntary 


25 


6 


7 


38 


41 


79 


Percent participation 
when Voluntary 

100 


6 




2 


8 


9 


17 


90-100 


13 


- 


3 


16 


20 


36 


80-90 


2 


1 


- 


3 


2 


5 


70-80 


- 


- 




1 


2 


3 


60-70 


- 


- 


- 




1 


1 


50-60 


1 


2 




3 


2 


5 


40-50 


- 


- 


- 




1 


1 


30-40 




- 


- 


- 


3 


3 


20-30 


1 


1 




2 


3 


5 


10-20 


- 


- 




- 


1 


1 



TABLE 25 



NUMBER OF FIRMS ENCOURAGING PARTICIPATION 
OF EMPLOYEE'S SPOUSE IN PROGRAMS AND PER- 
CENT OF SPOUSE PARTICIPATION 





A 


B 


C 


s 


D 


T 




(38) 


(T3) 


Tl9) 


V70) 


(61 ) 


TTIT) 


Encouraged 


12 


4 


4 


20 


10 


30 


Not encouraged 


21 


5 


13 


39 


44 


83 


Percent of participation 


100 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


90-100 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


6 


80-90 


- 




- 


- 


_ 


_ 


70-80 






- 




1 


1 


60-70 








- 


- 




50-60 


1 


- 


1 


2 


2 


4 


40-50 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


30-40 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


20-30 


1 


1 




2 


1 


3 


10-20 


2 


- 




2 


2 


4 


0-10 


TABLE 


26 






2 


2 


DISTRIBUTION 

PROGRAMS 


OF TIME PERIOD 
ARE CONDUCTED 


WHEN 






A 


B 


C 


% 


D 


TOTAL 




C357 


(wm 


vm 


(6Tr 


TT3TT 


Company Time 


28 


9 


9 


46 


43 


89 


Employee Time 


- 


3 


3 


6 


4 


10 


Company: Employee Time 


7 




2 


9 


9 


18 



TABLE 27 



DISTRIBUTION OF. AGE AT WHICH EMPLOyEE 
IS FIRST CONTACTED FOR RETIREMENT PLANNING 



Age: 65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
50 
49 
45 

Just prior 
to retirement 

At employee's 
request 





TOTAL 

TW 



■ j 

8 19 

4 8 

7 10 



la 31 

2 4 

2 3 

1 1 



6 14 

2 2 

1 

1 



3 11 5 2 2 

11 2 13 



Beginning of 
Employment 



-70 



TABLE 28 



EMPLOYEE AGE GROUP 
FOR WHICH PROGRAMS 
ARE PRIMARILY INTENDED* 



A 

(35T 



49 and under 2 
50-54 2 
55-59 8 
60 - 64 26 
65 and over 5 



B 


c 


s 


D 


T 


ns) 


TT9) 


vm 




(131) 






2 




2 






2 


1 


3 




3 


11 


10 


21 


8 


10 


44 


. 


91 




4 


9 


5 


14 



* Some firms indicated more than one age group 




73 








TABLE 29 



DISTRIBUTION OF ALL METHODS USED 
BY EMPLOYERS IN CONDUCTING PRO- 
GRAMS 





A 

(35) 


B 

(W 


C 

TW) 


(W 


D 


T 

(131 


Individual Counseling 


32 


7 


10 


49 


47 


96 


Group Meetings 


18 


4 


3 


25 


21 


46 


Home Study 


1 




2 


3 


9 


12 


Mailings 


13 


2 


5 


20 


26 


46 





TABLE 30 






DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


ALL METHODS 


USED 




BY EMPLOYERS 


IN 


CONDUCTING 


PRO- 




GRAMS 


A 


B 


C s 


D 


T 




P5) 


(13) 


Tt9i (70) 


(6TT 


TTIl 


Individual Counseling 


32 


6 


10 48 


29 


77 


Group Meetings 


5 




5 


7 


12 


Home Study 






1 1 


1 


2 


Mailings 


1 


2 


3 6 


5 


11 
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TABLE 31 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 
INTERVIEWS WITH EMPLOYEE PRIOR TO EM- 
PLOYEE'S RETIREMENT 



A B C s D T 

(38T TTa) Tra) T7o) (FT) (W) 



Number of 
Intervi ews 



10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



4 

7 

7 

4 



1 

3 



1 

1 

4 

1 

1 



14 

10 

5 



1 

3 

4 
11 
15 

6 



9 

25 

25 

n 



Interviews Regularly 
Scheduled 



Yes 


10 


4 


3 


17 


18 


36 


No 


14 


1 


4 


19 


20 


39 







TABLE 32 



-73 



I 

I 

r 

t 

I 

I 



COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SIZE OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 



A B C s D T 

T35]T ^ (W TT9) (7^ VST) TT31) 



50 and over 



40-50 1 
30-40 1 
20-30 

10-20 3 
0-10 1 



1 1 
1 1 2 

1 1 
1 2 

1 4 5 

1 2 2 



TABLE 33 



12 

n 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



NUMBER OF SESSIONS SCHEDULED FOR EACH 
SERIES OF GROUP DISCUSSION MEETINGS 



A 

T35) 

1 

1 

2 

3 



3 



1 



TT3) (W 



2 




s D T 
T7U) im TT3T) 



1 - 1 

1 2 3 

2 1 3 

3 4 7 

2 2 4 

3-3 

2 2 
2 4 6 










CO ^ 



36 

20 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

n 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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TABLE 34 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRE-RETIREMENT CONTACTS 
WITH EACH EMPLOYEE CONSIDERING ALL PRO- 
GRAM METHODS USED 



A 

xm 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

6 

2 



TW TT5) 



1 



1 3 

2 1 

3 4 

1 

1 



s D T 

(W TFo nrrr 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 2 

1 3 4 

1 2 3 

1 1 

2 1 3 

2 2 

2 6 8 

5 6 11 

6 4 10 

15 13 28 

7 10 17 

3 3 6 
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TABLE 35 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
TOPICS SCHEDULED FOR COVERAGE IN PROGRAMS 



Finances 
Use of Time 
Mental Health 
Physical Health 
Legal Matters 
Housing 
Travel 
Hobbies 

Volunteer Services 
Interpersonal Relation- 
shi ps 

Adult Education 
Other 



A 


B 


C 


s 


D 


T 


(381 


T13) 


TT9) 


(To) 


TIT) 


“(W) 


30 


6 


13 


49 


47 


96 


15 


8 


8 


31 


21 


52 


10 




2 


12 


11 


23 


18 


3 


5 


26 


26 


52 


13 


3 


4 


20 


19 


39 


12 


1 


3 


16 


11 


27 


8 


1 


4 


13 


14 


27 


9 


2 


5 


16 


13 


29 


7 


3 


1 


11 


8 


19 


2 


1 




3 


9 


12 


4 


2 


1 


7 


4 


11 


6 




2 


8 


11 


19 




I 
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I 

I 

TABLE 37 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY SUBJECT MATTER 
OFFERED BY ALL RESPONDENTS 

A B C s D T 
TW TT5) (W TTo) T61) (I3i) 

69 
34 
2 
1 



I 



I 




t 

1 



Finances 
Use of Time 
Mental Health 
Physical Health 
Legal Matters 
Housing 
Travel 
Hobbles 

Volunteer Services 
Interpersonal Relationships 
Adult Education 
Other 



22 

10 

1 



8 

3 



33 

18 

1 



36 

16 

1 

1 
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TABLE 38 

INDICATION OF USE OF TOPIC-RELATED 
SPECIAL TEXTUAL MATERIALS IN 







CONDUCTING 


PROGRAMS 










Mfg. 


Mfg. 


Mfg. 


All 


Non-Mfg. 


All 




1000 + 


500-1000 


250-500 


Mfg. 

xm 


250 + 


Respondents 

(131) 




(381 


“ (13) 


(T9) 


~T6T) 


Yes 


16 


3 


7 


26 


41 


67 


No 


1 5 


4 


5 


24 


11 


35 



TABLE 39 

EXTENT OF USE OF DIVISION FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS' RETIREMENT PLANNING MA- 
TERIALS, WHERE REPORTED. IN CONDUCT- 
ING PROGRAMS 



Division Mater^lals Used: 

Yes n 3 

No 20 4 

Type of Material Used: 

FlTm 4 1 



Booklet 11 3 




4 

8 



18 


16 


34 


32 


39 


71 
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TABLE 44 

SECTION II - SAMPLE COMPOSITION 



MANUFACTURERS: 


Total 

Parti ci pants 




No . of 
Responses 


1000 Employees and over 


32 


(18) 


28 


500 - 1000 Employees 


26 


(15) 


22 


250 - 500 Employees 


29 


(16) 


25 


SUB-TOTAL 


87 


(49) 


75 


NON-MANUFACTURERS: 








250 Employees and over 


79 


(51 ) 


71 


TOTAL 


166 


(100) 


146 



( ) Rarticipants With Interist In establishing 
pre-retirement prograiiis 
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TABLE 46 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS OF REASONS 
FOR NOT ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Number of 

Frequency Manufacturers 



"Too few employees retiring" 86 

"No trained staff available" 43 

"Matter of priorities " 36 

"Employee force generally young" 32 

"Firm too small" 29 

" Important ... never got around to it" 23 

" No real reason" 17 

"Thought about ... uncertai n how to..." 15 

"Too much time involved" 14 

"Don't believe employees interested" 14 

"Never gave matter much thought" 13 

"Decision made elsewhere..." 10 

"Cost is too high" 9 

"Didn't know where to go for help" 8 

"Good salary and pension ... enough" ^ 

"Employees feel this is private matter" 7 

"Unaware of such programs elsewhere" 7 

"Doubt benefit of such programs 6 

"Doubt benefit to employee" 6 

"Company policy not to interfere" 5 

"Have just neglected our responsibility" 5 

"Doubt benefit... to company" 4 

"Not a company responsibility" 3 

"Unions should be responsible" 3 

"Afraid unions would object" 1 

"Other" 28 



41 
23 
17 
16 
14 
11 
1 1 
9 
7 
7 
4 
7 

4 

5 

4 
2 
2 

5 
4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 3 
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TABLE 47 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AMONG ALL MANUFACTURERS OF REASONS 
FOR NOT ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



“Too few employees retiring" 

"No trained staff available" 

"Matter of priorities...." 

"Employee force generally young" 

"Firm too small" 

"Important. .. never got around to It" 

"No real reason" 

"Thought about, . uncertal n how to.." 

"Too much time Involved" 

"Don't believe employees Interested" 
"Decision made elsewhere" 

"Didn't know where to go for help" 

"Doubt benefit of such programs 
"Never gave matter much thought" 

" Cost 1 s too high" 

"Good salary and pension. .enough" 

"Doubt benefit to employee" 

"Employees feel this Is private matter" 
"Unaware of such programs elsewhere" 
"Have just neglected our responsibility" 
"Doubt benefit to company" 

"Not a company responsibility" 

"Unions should be responsible" 



Frequency 

41 

23 

I 7 
16 
14 

n 

II 
9 




5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE 48 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AMONG MANUFACTURERS 
(1000 AND OVER EMPLOYEES) OF REASONS 
FOR NOT ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Rank Order 

"Too few employees retiring" 

"No trained staff available" 

"Matter of priorities " 

"Decision made elsewhere..." 

"Too much time involved" 

"Doubt benefit of such programs 
"No real reason" 



TABLE 49 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AMONG MANUFACTURERS 
(500-1000 EMPLOYEES) OF REASONS FOR NOT 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



Rank Orde r 

"Too few employees retiring" ]3 
"Employee force generally young" 5 
"No trained staff available" g 
"Fi rm too small " 5 
"Matter of pri ori ti es . . . . . " 5 
"Important. .. never got around to it" 5 



TABLE 50 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AMONG MANUFACTURERS 
(250-500 EMPLOYEES) OF REASONS FOR NOT 
ESTABLISHING PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 

Rank Order 



1 6 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 



"Too fe-'i employees re 
"Employee forte genejf'aTTy 
"No trained staff available" 

"Firm too smal 1" 

"Matter of priority 

"Though t about ...uneert^ . • " 



QTi 00 ^ 



88 



f 



TABLE 51 



k 

i 

fi 

i 



« 



l] 



!f 

a 



frequency distribution among non-manufacturers of reasons 

FOR NOT ESTABLISHIN6 PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



"Too few employees retiring" 

"No trained staff available" 

"Matter of priorities" 

"Employee force generally younq" 

"Firm too small" 

"Important... never got around to it" 
"Never gave matter much thought" 

"Too much time involved" 

"Don't believe employees interested" 

"No real reason" 

"Thought about ... uncertai n how to" 

''Cost 1 s too hi gh" 

"Employees feel thi s i s private matter" 
"Unaware of such programs elsewhere" 
"Company policy not to interfere" 

"Decision made elsewhere" 

" Di dn ' t know where to go for help" 

"Good sal ary and pension . . .enough" 

'-Have just rieglected o responsi bi 1 i ty" 
"Doubt benefit to emp^oyee'^ 

"Doubt benefit: to company" 

'' Unions shoul d be respons i bl e" 

"Doubt benefit 

"Not a company responsibility" 

"Afraid unions would object" 



Frequency 

45 
20 
1 9 
1 6 

1 5 
1 2 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 








f 
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TABLE 52 



MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT ESTABLISHING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED BY 
ALL RESPONDENTS 



to it" 
thought 



Too few employees retiring" 

Matter of priorities 

Decision made elsewhere" 

Important . . . never got around 
Fi rm too smal 1 " 

Never ... gave the matter much 

No real reason " 

Employee force generally young" 

No trained staff available" 

Cost is too high" 

Thought about ... uncertain how to ... 
Good salary and pension ... enough" 
Unaware of such programs elsewhere" 
Doubt benefit of such programs" 

Doubt benefit ..... to employee" 

Company pel 1 cy not to interfere " 

Don't believe employees ... interested 
Have just neglected our responsibility 
Other" 



Rank 




0 r d e r 




49 


(25) 


1 7 i 


( 8) 


10 1 


( 7) 


1 0 1 


[ 4) 


8 1 


: 3) 


5 1 


[ 1) 


5 1 


: 4) 


5 ( 


: 3) 


5 < 


: 3) 


3 ( 


: 2) 


3 ( 


: 2) 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 7 









. 






’ .'.5 ; ■ ’ ~ V V ■ 

V..1 ‘ ■ . g 












( 



( ?i 
( 1 ) 
( 1) 



Nos. 2, 8-9, 11-13,15, 20-21, 24 and 28 were not cited. 

( )vNumber of manufacturers^ 



) 



( -) 
( 1 ) 



( 8 ) 
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TABLE 53 



i 




I 



I 



MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT ESTABLISHING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED BY 
ALL MANUFACTURERS 



Rank 

Order 



"Too few employees retiring" 25 

"Matter of priorities " 8 

"Decision made elsewhere" 7 

"Important ... never got around to it" 4 

"No real reason " 4 

"Firm too smal 1 " 3 

"Employee force generally young" 3 

"No trained staff available" 3 

"Cost is too high" 2 

"Thought about ... uncertain how to ... " 2 

"Good salary and pension ... enough" 2 

"Never ... gave the matter much thought" 1 

"Doubt benefit of such programs" 1 

"Doubt benefit to employee" 1 

"Have just neglected our responsibility" 1 

"Other" 30 



Nos. 2, 8-9, 11-13, 15, 18-21, 24 and28 were not cited. 
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TABLE 54 



MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT OFFERING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED 
BY MANUFACTURERS (1000 A over employees) 



"Too few employees retiring" 

"Matter of priorities " 

"Decision made elsewhere..." 



Rank Order 

6 

6 

4 





TABLE 55 

MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT OFFERING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED 
BY MANUFACTURERS (500-1000 employees) 



Rank Order 



"Too few employees retiring" 9 

" Important ... never got around to it" 2 



TABLE 56 



MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT OFFERING 
PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED 
BY MANUFACTURERS (250-500 employees) 



Rank Order 



"Too few employees retiring" 

"Decis i on made el sewhere . . . " 

" F i rm too smal l 

"Good salary an pension.. . enough " 



8 

3 



I 
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TABLE 57 



MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT ESTABLISHING 
PRE-RITIREMENT PROGRAMS RANKED BY 
ALL NON-MANUFACTURERS 

Rank 

Order 

“Too few employees ret’lrlng" 24 

“Matter of priorities “ 9 

“Important, .... never got around to it" 6 

“FI rm too small “ 5 . 

“Never gave the matter much thought" 4 

“Decision made elsewhere" 3 

"Employee force generally young" 2 

"No trained staff available" 2 

“Unaware of such programs elsewhere" 2 

"No real, reason " 1 

"Cost is too high" 1 

“Thought about ... uncertain how to " 1 

“Company policy not to Interfere 1 

CDon ’ t believe employees interested" 1 

“Other" 9 

Nos. 2f 8-16, 20-21, 24, 28 and 29 were not cited. 
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DIVISION FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
CITY OF CHICAGO 



RETIREMENT PLANNING QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name of f 1 rm__^ 

Number of employees 

Average number of employees retiring each year 



YES NO 



I. Is retirement compulsory at your firm? 



A. If yes, compulsory at what age? 

B. If no, what Is the average age at which an 

employee retires? 

II. Do you have a pre-retl rement planning or ..coun- 
seling program for your employees? , 

A. If no, would you be Interested In estab- 
lishing such a program? 



B. If you- have a program, please answer the 
following questions 1n this section. 

1. How long have you had this program? 
_______ years 




2 . Who conducts the program? 

a. Personnel Department 

b. Industrial Relations Department 

c. _Employee Benefits Department 

d. Other (specify)_^ 

3. Where applicable, to what extent are labor 

representatives Involved In the program? 

a . Planning 

b. Cbn due ting 

c . E n c 0 u r a g 1 n g e m p 1 o y e e p a r 1 1 c 1 p a 1 1 o n 

d. _____Not directly Involved 

4. Do you employ a retirement pi anni ng 
director or counselor? 

a^ Full -time 

b . Part-time 

5. Is parti cl patl on 1 n the program compul so ry ? 
If yoluht'ary, estimate percent 

p a r ti cl Dating % 



6. Is employee's spouse encouraged to 
participate? 

If'y.es, estimate percent participating % 
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Page 2. YES 

7. How is your program scheduled? 

a. Company time 

b. Employee time 

c. Company and employee time 

8. At what age do you initiate retirement plan- 
ning contacts with each employee? 

9. Indicate age group your program is pri- 
marily designed to reach. 



a . 


49 


and under 


d. 


60 - 64 


b. 


50 


- 54 


e . 


65 and over 


c . 


55 


- 59 







10. Indicate method(s) used in conducting 
your program. 

a. Individual counseling 

(1) How many interviews prior to 

retirement? 

(2) Are the interviews regularly 

scheduled? 

b. Group meetings 

(1) Average size of each group 

(2) Average number of times each 

group meets 

c. Home study 

d. Mai lings 

11. Which of the above methods, if you use more 

than one, is your primary approach?__ 

12. Considering all possible methods used, indi- 

cate average number of pre-retirement plan- 
ning contacts with each employee. 

13. What topics are specifically scheduled for 
coverage in your program? 

a. Finances i. Volunteer services 

b. Use of time j- Interpersonal 

c. Mental health relationships 

d. Physical health k. Adul t education - 

e. Legal matters 1. Other (specify) 

f . Housi ng ■ ■ ' ' ~ 

g. Travel ~ , 

h . Hobbies . .r . . 

14. What is the primary topic covered? ^ 

15. Do you use textual material s rel ated to the 

above topics? 

16. Do you use, the Division's pre-retirement 

pi anni ng- materi a1 s i n your program? __ 

V ; ^ a. : .f ilm,' ■ "The Rest ef^ Life" ’ 

• b. B 6 0 kl e t . "Are V o li Pl anning on Li ving the 

■97 . . : “^Rest Qf Y-pur Life?" 
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Page 3. YES NO 



III. Do you make a special effort to continue a 
relationship with your retired employees? 

A. Indicate what efforts you make. 

1. Furnishing a subscription to a period- 

ical for retired persons 

2. Mailing the house organ 

3. Planning special events 

4. Writing occasional letters 

5. Encouraging the retiree to return for 

a V i s i t 

6. Making personal visits to the retiree 

7. Other (specify)^ 



B. Indicate special services provided for retired 
empl oyees . 

1 . Counsel i ng 

2 . Me d i c a 1 

3. Insurance 

4. Educational 

5. Recreational 

6. Other (speci fy ) 



C. Do you have a senior citizens' or retirees' i 

club? i 

1. Does this group meet on a regular basis? \ 

2. Average number of meetings per year. I 

Comments, (use yh¥ reverse side If you wish) upon the success of | 
your program, its special features, particular problems, ma- I 

teri al s used, etc. 



Would you- be willing to assist us in additional research? ( )Yes ()No 



By 

T i tie 
Address 




I 

I 

I 



1 1 

h 



« 



II 



K 
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DIVISION FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
640 North LaSalle 



Tel. 744-4016 



DEPARTMENT OF 
Chicago. 



HUMAN RESOURCE 
Illinois 6061 



RETIREMENT PLANNING QUESTIONAIRE 



This research instrament is being used to study various reasons why retire 
ment planning programs have not been offered previously. Indicate as many 
reasons as apply to your firm. You may, if you wish, sign the form. How^ 
ever, this will not be necessary since a code number appears at the bottom 
to Identify your firm and its particular category. Please return the com- 
pleted questionnaire by December IBth. All replies will be kent in 
0st confidenaea " ~ 



Our firm does not offer 



^ p re — re t Iremen t planning or counseling program fo 
its employees for the following reason or reasons; 



1 . 
2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 , 
11 , 
12 , 

13 . 

14 , 

15, 

16, 

17, 

18. 

19, 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
24 . 

25. 

26. 
27 . 
28. 
29 . 
30. 



els ewhe r e 



Decision made at corporate office 
Opposition fro® top management 
Too few employees retiring 
Firm too small 

Employee force generally young 
Cost is too high 
No trained staff available 
Too much time involved 
Not a company responsibility 
Good salary and pension plan are 
Afraid unions would object 
Lack of cooperation from union s 
Unions should be responsible for 
Doubt benef i t of such programs 
Doubt benefit of such programs to 
Doubt benefit of such programs to employee 
Matter of priorities - other things more important 
Company policy not to interfere in employee’s private 



enough 



such programs 
company 



Don’t believe employee’s would be Interested 
If it’s important, let employee do it 
Employees feel this is private matter 
Unaware of such programs elsewhere 
Thought about it but uncertain how to begin 



life 



Didn’t know where to go for help In starting 
Never really gave the matter much thought 
No real reasdn — Just haven’t done anything 
Important but Just never got around to it 
Just no t interested 

Hava just neglee ted our responsibility 
Other (spec if y) ; 



p rogr am 



if you 



^ ^ than one reason, please rank the first, second 

^ " appropriate number (using the above 

Seale) in the spaces below: 



DS Cl 16 9TW 



00 



Is t reason 
2nd reason 
3rd reasbh 



o m 
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STATEMENT OF CRITERIA 



Considerable experience has been gained by management and 
labor* by universities, by other community agencies, and 
all organizations or institutions that have been experi- 
menting with pre-reti rement planning. Such programs have 
typically been directed toward group and/or toward indi- 
viduals. 

Review of these programs reveals that although there are 
many variations the methodology and content of a good pro- 
gram is taking shape and definition. A good pre-retire- 
ment education program may be outlined as follows: 



A. Approach 

Employees should be encouraged to begin plan- 
ning for retirement a minimum of five years, 
preferably more, prior to the actual retire- 
ment date. Participation should be on a 
voluntary basis and should include the work- 
er's spouse. Management and labor representa- 
t1 ves should be involved in planning, promot- 
ing and conducting the program. 



B . Method 

Six to eleven (or more as need indicates) dis- 
cussion sessions for groups numbering 20 or 
less empToyees should be scheduled periodically 
during tKe yeiar, depend^^^^^ the total num- 

ber of employees approaching retirement. Group 
sessions shoul d be conduc^^^ by persons trai ned 
i n rpre - r e t^^^ i n g r o u p l e a d e r - 

shi p techniques .In add i ndiyidual coun- 

seTi rig should be :avaiTabl e to the empT oyee as 
well i Regul ar mai l ing of booklets , pamphl ets , 
etc. c overing subjects p e rti nen t t o ret 1 r erne n t 
pTanni rig., and ; to retirement per se represent an- 
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C. Subject Matter 

Key topics which should be covered in the pro- 
gram are (1) financial planning; (2) leisure 
and work; (3) living arrangements; (4) phys- 
ical health; (5) mental health and (6) inter- 
personal relationships. These topics expanded 
would include use of time, legal matters, 
travel, volunteer service and adult education. 



D. Materi al s 

Movies, film strips, pictures, flip charts and 
other attractive audio visual materials should 
be incorporated into the group presentations. 

A basic book or series of books serves as a 
frame of reference and textual organization of 
the training program. Each participant should 
be furnished with a guidebook for personal re- 
tirement planning. 



E . Fol 1 ow-up 

After retirement, the employer can maintain 
contact with the retiree by furnishing a sub- 
scription to a periodical for retired person, 
mailing the house organ, planning special events, 
writing occasional letters, encouraging the re- 
tiree to return for a visit and making personal 
visits to the retiree. Where possible, a re- 
tirees' club with structured activities should 
be established. 
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Excerpt from -'Response to the Subcommittee on Retirement 
and the Indi Vi dual , U.S. Senate Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, on the Question of 'The Federal Role in Encouraging 
Pre-Reti rement Training and New Work-Lifetime Patterns'", 
Division for Senior Citizens, Department of Human Resources 
City of Chicago, August, 1969. 



"All organized employee-employer concerns -- 
whether government, business, industry or labor 
-- have individuals and groups of individuals 
with particular responsibility for personnel, 
general administration, policy decisions, pro- 
duction, quality control, etc. The same ought 
no less to be true for retirement counseling." 



"Too often, in our experience, retirement 
counseling is either an added responsibility 
given to an already over-burdened staff member 
or is essentially forgotten altogether except 
for token efforts. If empl oyment, recrui tment 
and training are considered particular areas 
of expertise, as all would agree they are, man- 
agement cannot afford to consider retirement 
counseling as requiring any less degree of per- 
sonnel staffing and professional expertise. All 
knowl edgeableinthe field ofreti rement prepa- 
ration agree to its importance. However, of the 
more than 250 clients presently served by the Di- 
vision, none employs a full-time retirement coun- 
selor and less than ten percent have professional 
staff persons who are able to devote at least 
fifty percent of their time to retirement coun- 
selihg. The majori ty of the persons actual ly 
conducting these programs agree themselves to the 
need for full -time staff personnel . A ful 1 -time 
retirement cponse^ also an essential need if 

the etnpf oyer hq pes t coo rdi hate a p re - ret i rement 
pi anni ng program with a later po s t -r e t i r eme n t 
program." ■ ■ ^ ‘ ~ ; ■ - ' " 

ERIG Glearinghoijse 



on 



A.U ait 



